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money was still the chief medium of exchange1. But why
then had the emperor given preference to a, tax founded on
payments in kind? Payments in kind were a direct guarantee
of the supplies for the army and thus served to ensure the security
both of the Empire and of the throne. And, in addition, it may
well have been the case that those who were in receipt of salaries and
wages, that is to say the influential members of the bureaucracy,
with memories of unpleasant experiences during the period of
inflation, saw in the fixing of their incomes in kind an assurance
of their future stability. If, having established the system,
the State wished to cover its other needs completely, it had to
insist more than ever upon the performance of the unpaid
services of its subjects, but this is treated of elsewhere (see
chap, vii). Thus, as regards the membership of the municipal
councils, Diocletian's rescripts show that an obligation to serve al-
ready existed, and it may be assumed that by now it was no longer
an easy task to find the necessary number of persons to undertake
such duties; in consequence reasons for being exempted from
undertaking them, which had formerly been in force, such as
illness, illiteracy and in/amia (loss of honour), were not regarded
now as valid; similarly the previous consent of the father was no
longer necessary for the nomination of a son who was still subject
to parental authority2.
Diocletian *s reform of the coinage proves that he did not
intend to change the existing economic system, and it was much
rather directed to making ends meet and to creating an easier
circulation of money, with the security necessary for this. In the
first place, his minting of coins was a continuation of the methods
of previous reigns, although in the case of gold coins the standard
used at the beginning, of 70 aurei to the pound, was soon set at
60 (see p, 330). After the naming of the Caesars, a reform of the
coinage was planned and, even before 295/6, was so far carried
into effect, that in Alexandria the new imperial coinage was
already being minted, although the old provincial coins were not
yet wholly given up3. Soon after this, the last relics of a local
system were cleared away. The difficulty of changing money was
to be disposed of by this means. All mints, of which the number
was increased, struck, under a strict imperial control, Empire coins
of uniform types. The separate mints distinguished their coins
with the abbreviations of the names of the towns in which they
were situated, together with special marks for the officinae and
1 Mickwitz, fff. at. pp, 115 sqq,                      2 Cod. Just, x, 32, 4-13.
3 J. Vogt, Die Alexandrinlschen Munzen* i, pp, 225 sqq.
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